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LABOUR’S  RUSSIAN  POLICY 

There  are  three  points  from  which  the  present  Russian  situation  and  policy  must  be 
regarded:  1.  The  position  in  Poland  and  the  east  of  Europe.  2.  The  position  in  the  Middle 
East.  3.  The  Blockade.  In  the  following  pages  the  facts  relating  to  each  point  are  dealt 
with  in  detail.  The  most  important  points  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

1.  Poland  and  the  Eastern  Border  States. 

Poland  is  being  armed  and  financed  by  France  and  Britain.  It  is  at  the  same  time  being 
encouraged  to  attack  the  Russian  Government  and  invade  Russian  territory.  “ The 
Poles,“to  quote  the  Westminster  Gazette,  “have  taken  the  unfortunate  step  of  advancing 
into  Russian  territory.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  step  has  been  encouraged  and  incited 
by  the  Allies,  The  consequences  may  be  immense  and  disastrous.  We  are  bound  by  treaty 
to  defend  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Poland,  and  if  Polish  aggression  pro- 
vokes the  Russian  Government  to  retaliation  and  Poland  meets  with  military  disaster,  we 
shall  be  called  on  to  embark  in  a first-class  war  with  Russia  in  Eastern  Europe.  Half  the 
Press  is  already  talking  of  “ Bolshevik  attacks  upon  Poland,”  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
how  those  who  want  such  a war  will  misrepresent  the  true  facts  to  the  peoples  of  the  Allied 
countries, 

2.  The  Middle  East, 

An  attempt  to  play  the  same  kind  of  trick  is  being  made  in  the  Middle  East.  By  our 
blockade  and  military  assistance  to  Denikin  and  Koltchak  and  Judenich,  we  are  virtually  at 
war  with  the  Russian  Government.  The  only  place  where  that  Government  can  strike 
back  and  where  we  are  vulnerable  is  the  Middle  East,  Naturally  as  we  are  forcing  the  Rus- 
sian Government  to  fight  for  its  life  against  us,  it  strikes  back  at  us  where  it  can.  By  our 
imperialist  policy  in  Asia  since  the  armistice,  we  have  pushed  the  frontiers  of  the  British 
Empire  forw^ard  so  that  we  now  dominate  against  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  an  enormous 
stretch  of  territory,  including  Afghanistan,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  from  northern  India 
to  Southern  Russia.  Our  imperialist  policy  is  uniting  the  Mohammedans  of  the  Middle 
East  against  us,  and  they  now  look  to  the  Russian  Government  to  aid  them  against  us. 
Those  w ho  w ant  a war  with  Russia  are  trying  to  force  one  on  in  the  Middle  East  and  Caucasia, 
and  they  count  on  inducing  the  people  to  support  it  by  raising  the  cry  that  the  Bolsheviks 
are  attacking  India  and  the  British  Empire,  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Bolsheviks  have  any  desire  to  attack  India  or  the  British  Empire  in  the  Middle  East  unless 
we  attack  them.  If  such  a war  is  forced  upon  them  and  upon  the  British  people,  it  w ill  be 
one  of  the  most  cruel  and  terrible  wars  in  history  : it  will  ruin  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East  who  are  just  struggling  towards  freedom  and  will  not  improbably  lead  to  the  break-up 
of  the  British  Empire.  Such  a war  would  be  a crime  against  civilization,  for  it  can  be 
avoided  by  ceasing  to  attack  the  Russian  Government  and  by  honestly  making  and  keeping 
peace  wdth  them. 

3.  The  Blockade. 

The  policy  of  blockading  Russia  is  indefensible.  We  must  either  make  war  with  her  or 
peace  with  her  ; and  if  w e make  peace  we  must  make  it  honestly.  The  effect  of  our  blockade 
is,  besides  the  untold  misery  which  it  inflicts  upon  Russians  and  neutral  peoples,  simply  to 
exacerbate  the  feelings  of  the  Russian  people  against  us,  and  to  force  their  militarization. 
But  if  the  blockade  is  to  be  lifted,  it  must  be  lifted  honestly,  and  every  restriction  upon 
trade  between  this  country  and  Russia  which  is  not  imposed  upon  trade  between  this 
country  and,  e.g.,  France  must  be  abolished. 
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1 1 view  of  these  facts,  the  following  proposals  have  been  formulated  by  the  Labour  Party ; 

1 Complete  raising  of  the  Blockade  and  a complete  peace  with  Russia.  Such  a formal 
rec(  gnition  of  a Government  would  no  more  imply  moral  approval  of  it  than  did  our  formal 
rec<  gnition  of  the  Tsar’s  Government,  Raising  the  blockade  implies  that  no  restriction  or 
con  :rol  should  be  applied  to  Russian  trade  which  is  not  also  applied  to,  e.g.,  Prench  or  Scan- 
din  ivian  trade. 

2 The  Border  States  and  Poland  should  be  encouraged  to  make  peace  with  Russia  on  the 
bas  .3  of  mutual  disarmament.  It  should  immediately  be  made  clear  to  Poland  that  no 
ass  stance  or  support  will  be  given  to  her  if  she  continues  to  invade  Russian  territory. 
Fir  ancial  and  economic  assistance  to  States  of  eastern  Europe  should  be  made  conditional 
on  guarantees  that  such  assistance  is  not  used  for  the  purposes  of  armaments  and  military 
ad^  entures.  Provisional  frontiers  should  be  settled  and  delimitated  without  delay  and 
arr  ingements  made  for  free  economic  intercourse. 

i . Attempts  to  attack  the  Russian  Government  in  the  Middle  East  must  be  immediately 
ab^  ndoned.  This  will  also  involve  the  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  set  the  small  States 
ag£  inst  Russia.  It  will  further  imply — 1,  a settlement  and  agreement  with  the  Russian 
Go  rernment ; 2,  a sincere  attempt  to  encourage  a peaceful  settlement  of  all  questions  between 
the  States  of  the  Middle  East ; 3,  an  abandonment  of  our  imperialist  policy  in  the  Middle 
Ea  it,  a revision  of  the  Persian  treaty,  and  a reconsideration  of  our  policy  in  Mesopotamia. 

* . The  Labour  Party  declares  that  it  w ill  resist  and  oppose,  by  every  means  in  its  power, 
wa  % or  an  attempt  to  create  a war,  between  this  country  and  Russia. 


1.--POLAND  AND  THE  EASTERN  BORDER  STATES. 

Si!  CE  the  elimination  of  Admiral  Koltchak  and  the  crushing  defeat  of  General  Denikin, 
th(  chief  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe  is  in  the  role  which  French  policy  has  assigned 
to  he  Borderland  States  and,  in  particular,  to  Poland.  On  December  23rd,  in  a speech 
to  he  Chamber,  M.  Clemenceau  vehemently  rejected  any  suggestion  of  peace  with  Soviet 
Ru  3sia,  and  announced  that  Poland,  Rumania,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Jugo-Slavia  would 
pk  y the  part  of  a fence  of  “ barbed  wire.’^  The  expression  must  have  implied  more  than 
pa;  sive  defence,  for  of  these  four  States,  the  territories  of  the  two  latter  nowhere  touch 
Ru  3sia.  The  enumeration  of  the  whole  four  in  some  detail  can  only  have  implied  a plan 
foi  combined  aggressive  operations.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  three  latter  States  are 
pn  pared  to  do  much,  if  anything,  to  realize  the  French  plan,  and  Rumania  has  steadily 
res  stedj  for  over  a year,  the  pressure  applied  to  her. 

^ ^oland,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  engaged  in  intermittent  hostilities  with  Soviet 
Ri  3sia  since  first  she  existed  as  a State.  Repeated  overtures  for  peace  have  been  made 
to  ler  from  Moscow.  One  of  these,  accompanied  by  acts  of  courtesy,  calculated  to  appeal 
to  Polish  national  feeling  (the  return  of  historical  and  artistic  treasures  stolen  by  the 
Ts  irs),  w'as  made  in  February,  1919.  The  last  of  the  series  was  made  by  Tchitcherin  on 
December  22nd,  and  was  a proposal  to  start  immediate  negotiations.  The  Poles  gave 
th(  ir  answer  by  advancing,  after  a long  period  of  quiescence,  on  their  northern  front. 
Th  sy  took  the  important  town  of  Dvinsk,  in  company  with  the  Letts  (see  Times,  January 
7tl  ),  driving  out  the  Russian  garrison,  and  have  since  advanced  somewhat  further  along 
th«  railway  towards  Petrograd.  They  have  also  pushed  forward  in  the  south  into  the 
Ul  raine  towards  KieS.  The  appeals  of  the  Times  on  their  behalf,  and  the  fact  that  daily 
tra  ins  laden  with  munitions  are  said  to  be  crossing  Germany  from  Paris  to  Warsaw^  point 
to  the  probability  of  a big  Polish  offensive  in  the  early  future. 

' ?he  peculiarity  of  Poland’s  position  is  that  she  has  no  recognized  frontier  on  the  East, 
Tb  3 Peace  Conference  defined  her  boundaries  on  the  west,  but  has  not,  to  this  day,  concerned 
its  >lf  with  the  eastern  territories  w'hich  she  has  been  gradually  acquiring.  Between  Poland 
pr  iper  and  Russia  proper  stretches  a wide  belt  of  country,  which  had  been  Polish  in  the 
rei  lote  past.  Here  the  landed  class  is  still  Polish  and  Catholic,  but  is  a small  minority  of 
th(  population.  The  inhabitants,  largely  Jewish  in  the  towns,  are  in  country  Lithuanians, 
W.  lite  Russians,  and  Ukrainians,  and  the  two  latter  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Church. 
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This  population,  for  racial,  religious  and  economic  reasons,  is  normally  hostile  to  the 
small  Polish  Catholic  land-owning  element.  Most  of  this  wide  belt  of  country,  stretching 
from  100  to  150  miles  eastwards  from  the  country  that  is  racially  Polish,  was  devastated 
by  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  in  the  retreat  of  1915,  when  the  Cossacks  burned  the  villages 
and  drove  most  of  the  Orthodox  population  with  them  into  Russia  proper.  The  Poles 
have  occupied  this  desolate  and  famine-stricken  region  with  little  resistance  either  from 
the  inhabitants  or  from  the  Red  Armies.  Polish  military  administration  has  been  harsh, 
especially  towards  the  Jew'S,  and  their  intention  is  to  keep  this  foreign  territor}’  perman- 
ently, and  to  colonize  it  with  their  own  peasantry.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  Bolsheviks  are 
not  gi'eatly  interested  in  recovering  this  territory,  but  plainly  they  cannot  allow  the 
Poles  to  push  on  indefinitely.  Some  recognized  frontier  there  must  be,  even  if  it  be  only 
provisional. 

Southwards,  in  the  Ukraine,  the  position  is  still  more  nebulous  and  no  less  dangerous. 
What  the  real  wishes  of  the  Ukrainian  population  are  no  one  dare  say.  Some  are  Bolsheviks. 
Few  , if  any,  adhere  to  Russian  Imperialism  as  represented  by  Denikin.  Many  are  Nation- 
alists, w'ho  desire  an  independent  Republic,  radical,  or  mildly  socialistic,  but  anti-Bolshevik 
in  its  political  colour.  This  section,  led  by  General  Petioura,  has  been  at  war  during  the 
past  year  equally  with  the  Poles,  the  Reds,  and  Denikin.  This  incessant  war  has  reduced 
a rich  country  to  anarchy  and  ruin  ; the  big  Jew  ish  element  has  been  impartially  massacred 
by  all  but  the  Reds,  while  the  descriptions  of  the  ravages  of  typhus  recall  those  of  the 
mediaeval  plague.  The  last  phase  of  this  terrible  chapter  of  history  is  that  the  remnant 
of  Petloura’s  army  and  government  have  sought  the  alliance  of  the  Poles,  who,  accordingly, 
claim  some  kind  of  right  to  conquer  and  occupy  this  vast  and  normally  wealthy  country 
as  a protecting  power. 

The  plight  of  the  Poles  themselves  is  in  startling  contrast  to  these  vast  pretensions. 
They  are  reviving  all  the  shadowy  claims  to  empire  of  their  romantic  past,  and  seem  to 
be  bitten  with  a passion  for  military  glory.  They  have  contrived,  during  the  past  year, 
to  involve  themselves  in  little  wars  with  all  their  neighbours — the  Czechs,  the  Germans, 
the  Letts,  the  Lithuanians,  the  Ukrainians,  and  the  Bolsheviks.  Their  finances,  in  con- 
sequence, are  in  ruins.  Their  mark,  nominally  a shilling,  which  was  worth  6d.  in  March 
last,  has  fallen  to  a ^d.,  and  their  Budget  shows  an  expenditure  eight  times  their  revenue. 
In  most  of  their  towns  the  working  class  suffers  from  long-continued  unemployment. 
Wages  do  not  keep  pace  with  prices.  The  clothes  of  all  but  the  rich  are  mere  rags,  and  the 
children  in  the  towns  are  in  a case  little  better  than  those  of  Vienna.  Typhus  is  endemic, 
and  latterly  has  taken  a violent  epidemic  form.  The  Socialist  Party  (though  very  moderate 
and  very  nationalist  in  its  opinions)  has  again  and  again  called  vehemently  for  peace,  but 
attempts  to  enforce  peace  by  demonstration  strikes  have  been  savagely  repressed.  What- 
ever sober  elements  there  may  be  in  the  middle-class  parties  are  overborne  by  pressure  from 
France,  which  supplies  the  munitions  of  the  army  and  virtual!}’  commands  it  with  her 
military  mission. 

The  army  itself,  in  spite  of  its  undoubted  gallantry  and  endurance,  suffers  from  lack 
of  greatcoats  and  every  other  necessity  of  campaigning  in  a cold  climate  ; nor  is  it  even  yet 
adequately  equipped  for  modern  warfare.  Strategically,  Poland  is  not  favoured  by  nature. 
The  country  is  an  almost  featureless  plain,  and  the  “ corridor  ” connecting  it  with  the  sea 
at  Danzig  depends  on  the  passivity  of  the  Germans,  who  naturally  have  no  goodwill  to  a 
State  which  has  annexed  over  two  million  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Though  the  Poles 
are  Catholic,  Nationalist  and  anti-Russian,  there  is,  of  course,  a Communist  Party  among 
them,  w'hich  would  rise  if  the  army  were  defeated  by  the  Reds.  Needless  to  say,  the 
“loyalty”  of  the  Jew’S,  Germans  and  non-Polish  Slavs,  annexed  against  theii’  will,  who 
together  are  over  one-third  of  the  population,  could  not  be  trusted  if  the  aimy  were  in 
difficulties. 

France  has  thrust  on  this  weak  State  the  onerous  role  of  a barrier  between  German}'  and 
Russia.  It  could  not  stand  against  either  of  them  alone : it  w’ould  be  crushed  to  atoms 
between  the  tw'o  together.  Yet  under  French  instigation  it  has  behaved  w ith  a provocative 
imprudence  which  invites  attack  from  all  sides.  If  it  wall  not  make  peace,  or  even  conclude 
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an  armistice  with  Russia,  it  is  probable  enough  that  the  Red  Armies,  released  from  the 
cat  ipaigns  against  Denikin  and  K.oltchak,  may  counter-attack  it  before  long. 

’ 7hat  would  be  our  situation  in  the  event  of  a Polish  defeat  ? We  should  be  reminded 
thf  t Poland  is  a member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  that  Article  X of  the  Covenant 
bit  ds  us  to  ensure  her  independence  and  territorial  integrity.  Already  the  Times  compares 
hei  to  Belgium,  and  pretends  that  Lenin  is  about  to  atta<3k  her  as  the  Kaiser  attacked 
Be  gium.”  Such  hypocrisy  would  deceive  only  the  ignorant ; none  the  less,  the  obligation 
to  iefend  Poland  remains.  It  cannot  bind  us  morally  if  Poland  courts  disaster  by  wanton 
agi  ;ression,  as  she  is  doing.  But  this  aggression,  let  us  remember,  is  prompted  by  the 
A1  ies,  or  at  least  by  France.  Unless  we  are  able,  before  early  spring,  to  defeat  these 
scl  ernes  we  may  find  ourselves  confronted  by  an  accomplished  fact,  and  involved  in  a 
Co  itinental  War  against  Russia  infinitely  more  serious  than  the  little  entanglements  at 
Ar  shangel.  There  Ts  no  way  out  of  this  difficulty  unless  the  Allies  tell  Poland  plainly  that 
sh<  must  at  once  accept  the  invitation  of  Moscow  to  conclude  an  armistice,  and  to  negotiate 
foi  a permanent  peace.  Until  some  frontier  line,  however  temporary,  is  fixed  and  respected 
by  both  sides,  this  danger  of  a Polish  war  will  hang  over  us.  It  would  not  be  confined  for 
lot  g to  Poland ; even  Germany  might  not  be  excluded  from  it.  We  may,  indeed,  find 
ou  -selves  face  to  face  with  nothing  less  than  a renewal  of  a universal  war,  and  the  total 
ru  n of  what  is  left  of  European  civilization. 

II.— RUSSIA  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST. 

Ti  E question  of  peace  with  Soviet  Russia  will  undoubtedly  be  affected  by  forecasts  as  to 
th  ‘ future  relations  between  Russia  and  the  British  Empire  in  the  Middle  East,  where  the 
tv,  3 Powers  have  come  into  much  closer  territorial  contact  with  one  another  as  a result  of 
th  ( war.  (N.B. — This  contact  has  been  created  not  by  Russian  aggressiveness,  but  by 
th  ) British  Government’s  imperialism  ; it  arises  out  of  oiir  “ treaty  ” with  Persia,  which, 
in  turn,  was  engineered  in  anticipation  of  a “ mandate  ” in  Mesopotamia.)  We  have  to 
CO  isider  (1)  whether  Russia  can  attack  us  in  this  quarter  ; (2)  whether  (if  so)  she  is  certain 
to  do  so,  whatever  efforts  for  peace  we  may  force  the  British  Government  to  make  ; and 
(3  whether  (in  case  an  eventual  attack  by  Russia  here  is  judged  inevitable)  a “ preventive 

wi  r ” has  any  justification. 

[t  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  British  Government  probably  have  no  secret  information 
ah  3ut  the  Russian  Government’s  plans.  All  we  can  tell  from  the  recent  official  statements 
is  that  the  British  Government  are  divided  on  Russian  Policy,  and  that  each  faction  is 
tr  'ing  to  exploit  this  Middle  Eastern  “ stunt”  as  propaganda. 

CAN  RUSSIA  ATTACK  US? 

There  is  little  doubt  that  she  can.  For  example,  if  we  take  the  northern  frontier  of 
Pt  rsia  as  being  the  new  boundary  of  the  British  Empire  which  the  Government  would 
ca  1 on  us  to  defend  (under  the  formula  of  treaty  or  League  obligations),  we  find  a well- 
pli  nned  network  of  strategic  railways  (made  by  our  old  ally  the  Tsar)  in  the  adjoining 
Ri  ssian  territories  in  Central  Asia  and  Trans-Caucasia,  by  which  Russian  troops  could 
be  thrown  into  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  One  Russian  railway  even  crosses  the  frontier 
an  i runs  to  Tabriz.  There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  this  on  the  British  side.  The 
St!  ategic  railways  built  by  us  in  Mesopotamia  and  Baluchistan  during  the  war  stop  at  the 
w(  stern  and  south-eastern  frontiers  of  Persia  respectively,  and  the  experiences  of  the 
“ )unsterville  Force  in  1918  show  how  difficult  it  is,  under  present  conditions,  to  operate 
in  Northern  Persia  from  a Mesopotamian  base.  Strategically,  then,  Russia  would  have 

th  3 whip  hand. 

^ This  was  a British  force  which  marched  to  Baku,  from  Mesopotamia  through  Persia,  but  was  unable  to 
mi  intain  its  position  and  had  to  retreat,  losing  heavily. 
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She  could  also  count  on  the  superior  morale  of  her  troops,  for  she  could  tell  them  that 
this  was  the  surest  way  of  breaking  the  blockade,  while  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  British 
Army  would  not  be  inspired  to  enthusiasm  by  a war  for  maintaining  the  blockade  and 
Lord  Curzon’s  Persian  Treaty.  Of  course,  this  depends  partly  on  whether  the  new  Paris 
scheme  is  genuine  or  not,  but  that  would  hardly  affect  the  morale  of  the  Indian  troops. 
The  War  Office,  to  avoid  trouble  in  England,  would  probably  employ  as  large  a percentage 
of  Indians  as  possible.  That  seems  to  have  been  their  policy  since  the  armistice,  in  picking 
their  garrisons  for  Mesopotamia ; they  would  resort  to  it  a fortiori  if  they  had  to  raise 
much  larger  forces  for  an  unpopular  war.  The  Indians  are  bound  to  resent  this  unfair 
distribution  of  military  burdens.  They  would  all  feel  that  they  were  being  made  to  fight 
the  foreigner’s  battles,  and  the  Moslem  Indians  would  feel  that  they  were  being  made  to 
fight  against  their  own  cause. 

The  Islamic  factor  is  probably  the  Soviet  Government’s  strongest  card.  This  is  not 
due  to  some  unscrupulous  and  superhumanly  successful  propaganda  directed  from  Moscow 
(the  amount  of  Bolshevik  propaganda  among  Moslems  has  been  greatly  exaggerated — 
partly  to  stoke  up  the  anti-Soviet  feeling  in  England,  partly  out  of  simple  sensationalism). 
Propaganda  is  superfluous,  for  the  facts  are  so  patent  that  the  most  unintelligent  Moslem 
can  take  them  in.  During  the  war  the  last  independent  Moslem  communities  have  gone  under, 
and  through  whose  aggression  ? England  has  reduced  Persia  to  the  status  of  pre-w  ar  Egypt, 
Egypt  to  the  status  of  Nigeria ; she  has  conquered  Mesopotamia ; she  has  taken  all  the 
Chiefs  of  Arabia  in  tow,  including  (though  she  dare  not  admit  it)  the  Guardian  of  the  Holy 
Cities ; in  order  to  buy  the  acquiescence  in  all  this  of  her  ally  France  (who,  in  the  East, 
is  her  traditional  rival)  she  has  abandoned  to  her  the  Syrian  Arabs,  whose  independence 
she  pledged  herself  to  uphold,  and  who  are  the  most  advanced  politically  of  all  the  Arab 
peoples;  and  she  may  even  let  France  step  into  Germany’s  shoes  in  what  is  left  of  Turkey, 
as  a set-off  to  her  own  scoop  in  Persia  (the  Persian  Treaty  was  made  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  French  Government,  and  they  were  very  angry).  And  an  incidental  result  of  the 
settlement  may  be  the  collapse  of  the  Turkish  Caliphate,  which  most  Moslems  looked  on 
as  a political  rallying  point,  even  if  their  ecclesiastical  allegiance  went  elsewhere.  Wherever 
they  are  being  discomfited,  Moslems  find  England  at  work,  and  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
begin  to  regard  her  as  their  arch-enemy.  Not  much  of  our  unpopularity  is  likely  to  be 
deflected  to  France,  even  though  her  imperialism  is  less  camouflaged  than  ours,  because 
France  is  so  obviously  a secondary  agent.  British,  not  French  policy,  is  determining  the 
political  destiny  of  Islam  as  a wffiole. 

But  there  is  one  offset.  Certain  Moslem  peoples  that  were  in  subjection  before  the  war 
have  recovered  their  independence,  and  this  in  Russia — by  voluntary  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Government.  To  Moslem  eyes,  as  they  reviewed  these  facts,  Russia 
and  England  must  be  changing  their  traditional  parts.  Once  we  w'ere  the  Moslems’  friend  ; 
then  we  unwillingly  abetted  their  Russian  enemy ; and  now%  wffien  Russia  has  repented, 
we  come  out  in  the  old  Russian  colours.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  given  practical 
proof  of  her  change  of  attitude  towards  Moslems,  and  the  fact  that  she  has  gone  over  at 
the  same  time  to  a “ proletarian  ” form  of  government  will  tell  in  her  favour — not  because 
the  Middle  East  is  attracted  by  socialism,  but  because  the  Russian  workman  can  say  to 
the  Persian  or  Egyptian  of  whatever  class  : “ The  European  bourgeoisie  is  our  common 
enemy,” 

The  preceding  lines  are  meant  to  explain,  not  to  glorify,  the  Moslems’  point  of  view. 
Their  positive  ambitions,  beyond  the  negative  desire  to  get  rid  of  foreign  domination, 
would  certainly  be  more  barbaric  and  more  disastrous  than  those  of  our  owm  imperialists. 
In  this  pamphlet,  however,  we  merely  have  to  consider  the  new  British  Imperialism  and 
Russian  renunciation  of  Imperialism  in  the  East,  the  effect  on  ^Moslem  feeling,  and  the 
consequences  for  the  strategical  situation. 

To  sum  up  : in  lines  of  communication,  morale  of  troops,  and  support  from  the  native 
population,  the  Russians  would  have  a great  advantage  over  us,  and  could  attack  us  w'ith 
good  prospects. 
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WILL  RUSSIA  ATTACK  US  WHATEVER  HAPPENS? 

[t  is  very  unlikely ; provided  we  raise  the  blockade  and  make  peace  (ie.,  allow  Russia 
to  resume  with  other  countries  all  the  customary  relations  between  nations  at  peace  with 
or  e another,  since  nearly  all  these  relations  are  necessarj  for  the  conduct  of  international 
tr;  xie). 

[t  is  are^ued  that  “ you  cannot  make  peace  with  the  Bolsheviks  ” because  their  programme 
is  a world  revolution,  and  Russia  is  only  a jumping-off  ground  for  attacking  bourgeois 
so  siety  elsewhere.  It  is  also  argued  (by  the  same  people)  that  you  cannot  make  peace  with 
th  jra  because  they  are  really  a camarilla  of  Tsarist  generals  trying  to  carry  out  the  old 
ai  ns  of  Russian  imperialism.  Possibly  texts  can  be  quoted  from  Lenin  and  Trotsky’s 
w!  itings,  or  from  the  Soviet  Government’s  proclamations  while  it  has  been  fighting  for  its 
lif  N which  would  support  these  people’s  interpretation  of  Bolshevik  theory  ; and  it  is  also 
lil  ely  that  the  power  of  ex-Tsarist  professional  soldiers  in  Soviet  service  to  influence  the 
p(  licy  of  the  Soviet  Government  has  been  increased  by  the  continuance  of  the  war  and  the 
in  svitable  militarization  of  Soviet  Russia.  But  whoever  the  Soviet  Government  are,  and 
w latever  their  theories  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  do  anything  at  all  without  a 
m nimum  degree  of  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  people.  Russians  may  stand 
m )re  from  their  governments  than  most  Europeans,  but  it  is  a question  of  degree.  After 
al , they  overthrew  the  Tsardom  after  three  years  of  war,  and  that  is  sufficient  proof  that 
th  sir  patience  is  not  inexhaustible.  They  were  goaded  then  by  the  economic  misery  arising 
fr  im  the  war  ; in  1920  the  wish  to  escape  from  that  misery  must  be  a great  deal  stronger 
thin  in  1917,  for  the  suffering  has  been  cumulative.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
S<  viet  Government  could  not  stand  to-day  if  it  were  convicted  of  deliberately  refusing 
th  e chance  of  peace  for  the  sake  of  socialism,  imperialism,  or  any  other  theoi-y.  Like  all 
g(  vemments,  the  Soviet  Government  want  to  remain  in  power ; they  have  a definite 
cc  Qstructive  programme  in  Russia  itself,  and  must  have  ])eace  before  they  can  get  on  with 
it ; and  even  if  they  have  ulterior  aims,  whether  revolutionarj^  or  imperialistic,  against 
ot  aer  covmtries,  they  would  lose  all  prospect  of  realizing  them  if  the  Russian  people  turned 
tl  em  out  of  power. 

It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  forecast  that  if  peace  is  genuinely  offered  them  they  will 
af  ree,  in  return  for  the  reopening  of  trade,  to  abstain  from  hostile  action  in  the  Middle 
E ist ; and  also  that  they  w ill  not  bring  down  the  blockade  on  Russia  again  by  breaking 
sr  ch  an  agreement  after  peace  has  been  made ; because  in  both  cases,  if  they  took  the 
o]  posite  action,  they  would  run  a great  risk  of  being  overtlirown.  In  other  words,  the  power 
oi  blockade  gives  us  sufficient  security  for  negotiating  peace  with  the  Soviet  Government, 
e^  en  on  the  assumption  that  the  destruction  of  the  Britisli  Empire  in  the  East  is  a positive 
ai  11  of  theirs.  But  it  is  far  more  likely  that,  if  they  really  are  preparing  to  attack  us  in 
tl  e East  just  now%  it  is  merely  with  the  military  object  of  inducing  us  to  make  peace.  The 
h^  irden  of  proof  lies  on  the  British  Government,  wLo  were  the  aggressors  in  this  war.  The 
R issians  have  much  more  reason  than  we  have  to  ask  for  guarantees. 
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MIGHT  A “PREVENTIVE  WAR”  BE  JUSTIFIABLE? 

This  question  presupposes  that  the  Soviet  Government’s  deteimination  to  attack  us 
sc  3ner  or  later  in  the  East  has  been  proved,  and  the  whole  argument  in  the  preceding 
pi  ragraphs  is  against  the  likelihood  of  this.  But  supposing  it  were  proved,  would  the 
CUurchill  policy  be  justifiable?  Surely  not.  For  this  Anglo-Russian  w^ar  in  the  Middle 
E tst  would  be  more  horrible  than  the  European  War,  and  worse  in  its  effect  on  our  home 
p(  litics.  The  Georgians,  Azerbaijanis,  Armenians,  and  other  small  peoples,  who  are  now 
b<  ing  bribed  and  threatened  into  joining  the  cordon,  would  be  wiped  out ; there  would 
b(  a racial  and  religious  war  of  extermination  ; and  the  alrocities  that  would  be  committed 
OI  English  women  and  children  resident  in  the  East  would  produce  the  same  ferocity  in 
E igland,  as  they  did  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  mutiny.  These  evils  simply  must  not  be 
le  / loose,  and  if  a Russian  attack  on  our  new  position  in  the  Middle  East  were  really  proved 
tc  be  inevitable,  the  proper  policy  for  the  Labour  Party  w ould  be  to  get  rid  of  that  position. 
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India  has  led  us  into  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  Mesopotamia  into  Persia ; if  Persia  is 
going  to  lead  us  into  a Middle  Eastern  War  with  Russia,  let  us  give  it  up.  We  are  not 
wanted  there,  and  Soviet  Russia’s  power  to  attack  us  in  the  East  rests  on  the  fact  that  we 
have  established  ourselves  in  Persia  and  in  a number  of  other  Oriental  countries  against 
the  w ishes  of  their  inhabitants. 

Finally,  the  question  must  be  considered  of  w'hat  the  alternative  in  the  Middle  East  is 
to  peace  wdth  the  Soviet  Government.  The  alternative  to  a Soviet  Government  in  Russia 
is  the  restoration  of  a Tsarist  Government,  and  in  any  case  the  danger  to  the  British  Empire 
and  British  interests  in  Asia  w’^ould  be  far  greater  under  the  latter  than  under  the  former. 
The  Russian  reactionaries  and  monarchists  alw'ays  have  been  and  will  be  imperialistic  in 
the  Middle  East.  On  the  other  hand  the  Soviet  Government  have  a vast  constructive 
domestic  policy  which  must  absorb  all  their  attention  and  energ}^  for  many  years  to  come  : 
there  is  at  least  a very  good  chance  that,  if  w'e  cease  to  attack  them  and  offer  them  a real 
and  an  honest  peace,  they  will  have  too  much  to  do  in  connection  with  their  domestic 
programme  and  internal  difficulties  to  think  of  military  adventures  and  external  aggression. 

III.— THE  BLOCKADE. 

Like  all  announcements  of  policy  in  our  relations  with  Russia,  the  statements  concerning 
the  conditions  upon  which  trade  is  to  be  permitted  are  lacking  in  precision.  The  com- 
munication made  by  the  Supreme  Council  from  Paris  announces  that  it  will  “ permit  the 
exchange  of  goods  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  between  the  Russian  people  and  allied  and 
neutral  countries.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  phrasing  seems  to  exclude  the  ex-enemy 
countries.  Neutral  countries,  moreover,  seem  to  anticipate  that,  in  practice,  restrictions 
will  be  maintained  to  exclude  their  trade. 

The  following is  Reuter’s  Text  (January  17th)  of  the  communique  issued  by  the  Supreme 
Ck)uncil : — 

\\  ith  a view  to  remedying  the  unhappy  situation  of  the  population  in  the  interior 
of  Russia,  which  is  now  deprived  of  all  manufactured  products  from  outside  Russia, 
the  Supreme  Council,  after  having  taken  note  of  the  report  of  a Committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  reopening  of  certain  trading  relations  with  the  Russian  people,  has 
decided  that  it  would  permit  the  exchange  of  goods  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  between 
the  Russian  people  and  Allied  and  Neutral  countries, 

“ For  this  purpose  it  has  been  decided  to  give  facilities  to  the  Russian  Co-operative 
organizations  w^hich  are  in  direct  touch  with  the  peasantry  throughout  Russia,  so  that 
they  may  arrange  for  the  import  into  Russia  of  clothing,  medicines,  agricultural 
machinery  and  the  other  necessaries  of  which  the  Russian  people  are  in  sore  need,  in 
exchange  for  grain,  flax,  etc.,  of  which  Russia  has  surplus  supplies. 

These  arrangements  imply  no  change  in  policy  of  the  Allied  Governments  towards 
the  Soviet  Government.” 

It  should  therefore  be  kept  in  mind,  with  reference  to  the  announced  change  of  policy, 
that  ( 1 ) there  is  no  general  raising  of  the  Blockade  at  present ; (2)  even  the  limited  authority 
given  for  relations  with  Russian  Co-operative  organizations  is  at  present  (January,  1920) 
only  at  the  stage  of  a pi'oposal,  and  like  many  proposals  in  our  relation  with  Russia  during 
the  past  two  years  may  be  frustrated  by  influences  hostile  to  the  pacific  policy  it  represents  ; 
(3)  the  raising  of  the  Blockade  may  c J itself  make  very  little  economic  difference  (the  Under- 
secretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  for  months  taken  the  position  that  no  Blockade 
existed  !)  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  equitable  arrangements  in  the  matter  of  shipping, 
transport  through  the  ports  of  Border  States,  etc. ; (4)  even  if  the  new  policy  is  sincerely 
adopted  by  the  Allied  Governments,  an  effectual  blockade  may  still  be  maintained  through 
commercial  or  administrative  sabotage  by  commercial  and  financial  interests  hostile  to 
co-operative  trading,  or  by  political  interests  hostile  to  the  political  results  of  a state  of 
peace ; (5)  trading  controlled  by  Governments  hostile  to  the  Soviets  might  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  political  opponents  of  the  latter. 
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I should  be  remembered  that  it  is  more  than  a year  ago  since  Mr.  Lloyd  George  very 
defi  litely  condemned  the  policy  of  blockade  as  both  inhuman  and  politically  unwise.  So 
far  le  has  been  completely  frustrated  in  his  efforts  to  translate  that  conviction  into  policy. 
It  V ill  be  seen  therefore  how  necessary  it  is  to  scrutinize  the  activities  of  those  groups  which 
will  certainly  attempt  to  achieve  a like  frustration  in  the  future. 

1 aat  may  be  accomplished  in  a variety  of  ways.  Shipping  may  be  withheld,  certain 
larg  3 interests  may  resent  the  intrusion  of  co-operative  enterprise  in  foreign  trade,  and 
rem  *er  it  diflScult  to  secure  those  things  which  Russia  most  needs  ; while  in  certain  cases 
thei  e may  be  administrative  sabotage  in  the  matter  of  granting  necessary  permits.  It  is 
quiie  conceivable  that  the  pressure  of  the  Blockade,  having  failed  as  an  instrument  of 
coeicion,  a new  method,  involving  what  are  in  effect  commercial  preferences,  may  be 
att(  mpted.  The  granting  of  permits,  shipping  facilities,  credit,  might  conceivably  be  held 
out  lo  certain  of  the  co-operative  societies  as  an  inducement  to  oppose  politically  the  present 
Sov  et  power.  The  new  policy  might  thus  be  made  a means  of  increasing  instead  of  decreas- 
ing :he  friction  between  the  West  and  Soviet  Russia. 

r^litical  intrigue  of  the  above  nature  is  likely  to  centre  particularly  round  Poland, 
Fin  and,  and  the  other  Border  States.  It  was  British  policy  during  the  alliance  with  Tsarist 
Ruf  3ia  to  acquiesce  in  the  suppression  of  autonomy  in  those  States,  as  witness  our  acqui- 
esce tice  in  the  repression  of  Finnish  autonomy.  But  now  that  the  counter  revolutionary 
fore  38  have  been  defeated,  we  have  adopted,  not  only  for  Finland,  but  for  a round  dozen 
of  £ mall  republics  on  the  borders  of  Russia,  the  policy  of  self-determination — complete 
“iniependence.”  Yet  access  to  Russia,  both  from  Western  Europe  and  the  Central 
Em  )ires,  must  be  through  those  States.  They  have,  moreover,  within  their  borders  raw 
mat  3rials — minerals,  coal,  petroleum — indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  Russian  economic 
life.  By  pressure  upon  States  and  using  apparently  democratic  watch-words  like  “ self- 
det(  rmination,”the  economic  development  of  Russia  can  be  grievously  retarded  or  strangled. 

T le  representative  of  the  Soviets  in  Copenhagen  recently  made  a statement  concerning 
the  relations  of  Soviet  Russia  with  the  Border  States,  as  follows : 

“ If  these  States  are  permitted  by  the  Allies  to  follow  the  demands  of  their  own 
people,  and  the  dictates  of  their  own  interests,  and  to  conclude  formal  peace  with 
Russia,  the  use  of  these  routes  and  ports  will  certainly  not  be  denied.  But  if  the  Allies 
continue  their  present  policy  of  compelling  the  Border  States  to  remain  in  a state  of 
hostility,  they  will,  in  effect,  still  be  blockading  Russia.” 

Ji  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  how  meaningless  even  a complete  raising  of  the  Blockade 
ma3  become  unless  the  nominal  freedom  of  intercourse  is  accompanied  by  a state  of  real 
pea<  e.  A negative  policy  of  so-called  free  intercourse  on  the  basis  of  a number  of  completely 
ind€  pendent  small  States,  each  having  the  nominal  right  to  make  its  own  rules  wdth  reference 
to  ti  ansport,  raw  materials,  tariffs,  etc.,  can  only  produce  an  impossible  situation.  Anarchy 
of  t lat  kind  must  give  place  to  a more  constructive  policy ; agreement  upon  a certain 
ecor  omic  code  with  reference  to  tariffs,  transport  in,  and  across,  foreign  States,  access  to 
raw  materials,  and  some  general  rules  governing  their  distribution  in  the  order  of  vital  need. 

T lere  must  be  the  beginnings  of  a common  code  for  these  stricken  countries.  However 
tent  itively,  we  must  attempt  to  construct  an  economic  bill  of  rights. 

A constructive  polic}-^  of  this  kind  might  well  embody  two  main  features:  (1)  A free 
trad  3 union  between  all  the  States  that  were  once  Russia,  even  adding,  perhaps,  those  that 
wen  once  the  Austrian  Empire,  (2)  Such  a union  might  be  endowed  with  an  economic 
coui  cil  commissioned  to  establish  the  facts  of  the  economic  situation,  to  make  recommenda- 
tion; as  to  the  economic  needs  of  the  respective  States,  an<l  the  equitable  distribution  of 
final  cial  aid,  raw  materials,  etc.  It  might  constitute  a sub-committee  of  the  Supreme 
Ecoi  -omic  Council.  But  in  any  case  should  be  fully  accessible  to  co-operative  and  labour 
repr  sentation. 

Tl  ere  is  a large  field  for  the  activities  of  the  industrial  co-operative  societies  in  re-estab- 
lishi  ig  the  economic  life  of  these  devastated  States,  as  co-operative  methods  will  best  meet 
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the  conditions  created  by  an  utterly  disorganized  currency ; and  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  co-operative  work  everywhere  should  be  drawn  to  this  fact.  One  element  in 
the  siUiation  they  should  not  overlook : progressive  disorder  has  created  great  distrust 
in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  of  these  regions,  concerning  promises  to  deliver  goods  in  the 
future.  In  order  to  obtain  a proportion  of  some  of  the  very  large  crops  which  the  Russian 
Government  has  managed  to  produce  in  some  of  its  territory  at  least,  it  wdll  be  necessary 
to  show  the  peasantry  that  actual  goods  are  there  for  delivery  in  exchange  for  their  products. 

As  regards  this  country,  if  the  Co-operative  Movement  is  to  plajs  as  it  should,  any  large 
part  in  re-establishing  the  economic  life  of  Russia  and  other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe, 
this  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society.  The  C.W.S.  has  already 
shown,  by  exporting  to  South  Russia  and  other  countries,  where  the  machinery  of  inter- 
national trade  had  broken  down,  that  inteniational  co-opeiative  trade  has  great  practical 
advantages.  The  Labour  Movement  should  support  and  encourage  the  C.W.S.  greatl}’^ 
to  develop  this  experiment  in  the  immediate  future,  and  should  demand  that  every  assist- 
ance and  facility  for  its  development  should  be  given  by  the  Government. 

The  Avhole  problem  is  vitally  related  to  the  high  cost  of  living  at  home  and  to  our  own 
economic  reconstruction.  The  failure  to  settle  the  relations  with  Russia  adequately  and 
sincerely  will  involve  burdens  upon  us  in  two  ways : firstly,  by  increase  of  military  com- 
mitment ending,  it  might  well  be,  in  the  disastrous  drain  of  continual  or  intermittent 
warfare  ; and,  secondly,  by  helping  to  perpetuate  the  high  cost  of  living.  For  the  Blockade 
against  Russia  is  just  as  much  a blockade  against  ourselves.  It  deprives  us  of  timber — so 
great  a factor  in  the  housing  problem — of  grain,  flax,  and  other  produce,  adding  heavily 
to  their  scarcity  and  cost. 

A w'ord  should  be  added  as  to  the  part  played  by  the  Blockade  in  the  famine  and  dis- 
organization in  parts  of  Russia. 

We  are  frequently  told  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Blockade  of  Russia  can  have  nothing 
to  do  wdth  the  food  shortage  in  that  country,  because  Russia  has  normally  a surplus  of 
food  which  she  exports. 

But  famine,  whether  in  Russia  or  Central  Europe,  is  not  caused  by  the  absence  of  the 
natural  elements  of  wealth,  but  by  the  breakdown  of  the  economic  co-operation  necessary 
for  turning  those  elements  to  human  use.  Europe  has  to-day  the  same  soil,  minerals,  climate 
that  she  had  when  she  was  relatively  flourishing  and  well-fed  before  the  War.  What  has 
happened  to  Russia,  Poland,  Austria,  Hungary  and  the  other  famine  areas,  is  that  the 
co-operation  of  mine,  railroad,  factory,  bank  and  farm  has  broken  down  owing  to  the 
destruction  and  disorder  of  war-time,  follow^ed  by  the  erection  of  artificial  political  barriers 
and  general  insecurity. 

A blockade  which  withholds  locomotive  spare  parts,  drugs  and  medical  supplies  may,  in 
the  case  even  of  agricultural  countries,  condemn  children  to  death  for  lack  of  milk,  and 
whole  populations  to  loathsome  epidemics  from  lack  of  disinfectants. 

One  specific  case  will  illustrate  the  condition.  Throughout  the  w^hole  of  the  new"  States 
the  railroads  are  disorganized  for  lack  of  locomotives  and  w^agons.  Vienna  possesses  one 
of  the  greatest  locomotive  works  in  the  world  and  might  supply  much  of  w'hat  is  needed. 
The  works  are  virtually  closed  down  because  they  cannot  get  coal  from  Czecho-Slovakia, 
which  is  now  a foreign  country ; the  feeding  of  millions  of  children,  the  restoration  of  credit, 
the  restarting  of  normal  life  and  industry  is  in  consequence  rendered  more  difiScult  over 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  territory. 

The  reference  to  epidemics  deserves  a concluding  word.  The  mortality  from  typhus  has, 
in  the  last  few  months,  greatly  increased.  That  disease  is  taking  a more  virulent  and  fatal 
form.  Unless  the  disorganization  of  European  life  is  arrested,  that  epidemic,  sooner  or 
later,  is  almost  certain  to  creep  westward,  and  we  may  yet  see  a repetition  of  some  of  the 

black  deaths  ” of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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APPENDIX. 

‘^COMPLETE  AND  IMMEDIATE  PEACE  WITH 

THE  SOVIETS!” 

Tht  following  ilanifesto,  signed  by  twenty-one  members  of  the  political  and  industrial 
work!  ig-class  movement,  was  addressed  to  the  public  on  January  29th,  1920  : 

“ 1 here  have  been  so  many  and  such  violent  changes  in  our  Russian  policy  that  there  is 
no  as;  urance  that  the  recent  more  pacific  tendency  will  be  pennanent,  unless  public  opinion 
now  1 lakes  itself  heard  unmistakably.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  undersigned,  who  do 
not  SI  bscribe  to  the  political  and  social  thcones  on  which  tho  Soviet  Government  is  based, 
desire , at  what  may  be  the  parting  of  the  ways  in  our  relations  with  Russia,  to  outline  the 
consi<  erations  which  cause  them  to  favour  a policy  of  complete  and  immediate  peace  with 
the  S evicts. 

II  should  not  be  forgotten  that  more  than  a year  ago,  as  certain  official  Minutes  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  published  by  the  Inquiry  Commission  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
show,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  expressed  himself  opposed  to  the  continued  blockade  of  Russia, 
as  bo  h inhuman  and  politically  um^ise.  Yet  the  attempt — as  to  the  projected  meeting 
at  Pi  nkipo — to  give  effect  to  this  conviction  failed.  It  may  fail  again.  And  just  as  a 
flash  )f  momentary  military  success  by  Koltchak  led  to  the  defeat  of  attempts  at  Peace 
more  than  a year  ago,  so  some  momentary  success  of  anti-revolutionary  forces  in  Russia 
may  « ause  a revival  of  the  policy  announced  by  M.  Clemenceau,  of  exercising  pressure  upon 
Polar  d,  Rumania,  and  the  Baltic  States  (stricken  though  they  may  be  by  starvation,  and 
at  oui  mercy  by  reason  of  their  need  of  economic  help)  to  engage  in  hostile  operations  against 
Russi  i. 

“ I ecisions  of  this  kind  are  still  taken  in  secret.  The  country  is  completely  in  the  dark 
as  to  >he  facts  underlying  the  policy  which  led  us  into  war  wdh  the  Soviets  ; to  support  in 
turn,  Koniiloff,  Koltchak,  Yudenitch,  Denikin ; to  impose  the  blockade  or  remove  it ; 
to  for  )id  the  Border  States  to  make  Peace  with  the  Moscow  Government : or  to  encourage 

' o 

Polisl , German,  or  Rumanian  military  operations  against  it.  Such  oflScial  communications 
as  ha  *^e  been  made  by  the  Government  have  been  almost  completely  falsified  by  events. 

SOVIETS’  MILITARY  SUCCESS. 

“ T le  Soviets  were  represented  as  of  burlesque  incompetence,  and  incapable  of  effective 
milita  ry  resistance ; they  have  utterly  defeated  the  armies  raised,  as  Mr.  Churchill  boasted, 
at  ou ' instigation  and  equipped  at  our  expense.  At  varying  intervals  the}^  have  been 
descri  3ed  officially  as  on  the  point  of  collapse  ; they  have  consistently  extended  their 
powei  Koltchak,  and  then  Denikin,  were  described  as  the  real  democratic  forces  in  Russia ; 

their  lollapse  is  now  explained  in  part  by  the  hostility  of  Ihe  populations  they  ruled  to 
their  i ntocratic  methods.  Where  personal  testimony  is  contradictor!’,  we  must  accept  the 
testin  ony  of  events,  and  events  discredit  what  we  have  been  told  during  two  years. 

“ C u'tain  facts,  like  that  now  generally  admitted,  of  the  presence  in  the  Soviet  armies 
(even  on  the  General  Staff)  of  large  numbers  of  Russian  officers  of  the  old  regime,  are 
incon;  istent  with  what  we  have  been  told  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  bourgeois  population. 
Terro  ism  might  explain  the  mere  presence  of  the  officers  in  the  army — though  it  would  be 
great  raprudence  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Government  thus  to  entrust  its  armies  to  its 
politii  al  enemies — but  it  inadequately  explains  why  they  continue  to  win  campaigns.  If 
men  i nd  officers  alike  ardently  desire,  as  we  are  told,  the  overthrow  of  the  Soviet  power, 
why  c o they  so  consistently  defeat  the  ‘ deliverers  ’ who  would  accomplish  it  ? The  fact 
has  tl  e first  importance  in  considering  war  upon  Russia. 
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WAR  AGAINST  RUSSIAN  PEOPLE. 

“ If  we  enter  upon  war  against  the  present  Russian  Government — or  use  our  economic 
and  diplomatic  pressure  to  compel  others,  or  give  mandates  to  Asiatic  powers  like  Japan  so 
to  do — for  it  is  realized  that  British  and  French  soldiers  would  refuse  to  fight  in  such  a cause 


— that  war  will  be  upon  the  Russian  people,  not  merely  upon  a tyTannical  Government. 
It  will  be  Russian  peasants  whom  our  shells  or  poison  gas  will  kill ; Russian  women  and 
children  whom  the  operations  will  exterminate  or  expose  to  the  invasion  of  Asiatic  or  alien 
armies. 

*‘We  are  told  that  the  Russian  people  are  burning  to  welcome  us— the  British— as 
deliverers-  Perhaps.  But  we  do  not  propose  to  go  ; we  propose  to  send  others.  Will 
the  Russian  people  be  more  likely  to  accept  the  government  of  Japanese,  Finns,  Rumanians, 
Poles,  Germans,  than  to  defend  a Government  of  its  own,  which,  whatever  its  past  offences, 
has  already  held  and  greatly  extended  its  power  during  two  years,  that  has  undoubtedly 
modified  its  worst  features,  softened  its  Communistic  dogmatism,  reconciled  large  sections 
of  the  bourgeoisie  and  made  peace  W'ith  the  National  Church  ? 

“ The  alien  armies  of  satellite  States  that  we  propose  to  use  as  the  instrument  of  our 
Russian  policy,  sanctioning  or  compelling  their  prosecution  of  wars  which  we  know  our 
own  soldiers  have  refused  to  w’age,  would  be  fighting  in  a vast  continent  against  a population 
in  a position  to  use  guerilla  tactics  and  threaten  the  necessarily  long  lines  of  communication. 
Military  history  is  eloquent  on  the  cost  and  risks  of  such  a project.  And  if  the  Polish 
army  is  to  be  the  chief  instrument  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Poland  has  Germany  in  her 
rear. 

“ One  recent  plea  of  justification  in  entering  upon  this  war  is  Bolshevik  propaganda  in 
Asia.  It  is  certain  that  the  Russian  Government  is  causing  us  everywhere  it  can  the  maxi- 
mum of  embarrassment  since  we  have  refused  to  consider  any  offer  of  peace  whatsoever  and 
announced  our  intention  of  accepting  nothing  short  of  its  complete  destruction.  The 
Soviets  are  wicked  enough  to  defend  themselves  by  any  arm  they  can  use.  But  the  con- 
tinuation of  war  does  not  stop  these  intrigues.  It  stimulates  them.  And  the  expenditure 
of  British  resources  in  enabling  a bankrupt  Poland,  with  its  mark  at  less  than  a halfpenny, 
to  carry  on  a long  and  costly  Russian  campaign  would  not  increase  our  economic  capacity 
for  facing  trouble  in  our  own  Asiatic  Empire.  Nor  would  the  military  success  of  *he 
campaigns  so  subsidized  necessarily  stop  the  propaganda  and  agitation.  The  Polish  capture 
of  Moscow  and  the  flight  of  those  who  have  created  the  Soviet  Government  into  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  China,  Egypt,  or  other  parts  of  the  Near  or  Far  East,  would  still  leave  these  myste- 
rious forces  at  work. 

COMPLETE  PEACE  THE  BEST  POLICY. 

“ The  course  of  least  risk  all  round  is  complete  peace.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Soviet 
Government  has  really  failed  to  reconcile  its  people,  and  still  imposes  its  power  over  a 
territory  and  population  as  great  as  the  United  States  merely  by  tyranny,  it  must  be 
because  the  people  are  cowed  and  spiritless  by  privation  and  hunger.  A state  of  war  will 
perpetuate  that  condition,  and  will  do  so  even  though  the  blockade  be  raised.  A state  of 
war,  moreover,  increases  the  autocratic  powers  of  the  Government,  even  as  it  does  in  the 
Western  democracies.  Peace  would  mean  a greater  chance  of  food  and  normal  resistance  to 
tyranny.  And  that  revival  would  mean  the  confronting  of  the  Soviet  Government,  always 
supposing  that  its  power  rests  upon  force  and  terror,  wdth  problems  nearer  at  home  than 
propanganda  in  India  and  Asia  Minor. 

“ The  Polish  Army  is  ah’eady  in  occupation  of  Russian  territor3\  If  its  invasion  of 
Russia  is  repelled  by  the  Soviet  forces,  we  shall  undoubtedly  be  told  that  this  is  an  attack 
upon  Poland,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  stand  by  the  State  we  have  created.  We  should 
then  be  committed  to  support  this  war,  not  owing  to  any  policy  sanctioned  by  the  country, 
but  to  acts  of  the  Polish  Army  instigated  by  obscure  diplomatic  intrigues, 

“ The  whole  results  of  the  war  which  we  have  just  fought,  and  the  victory  w e have  gained 
— the  end  of  militarism,  the  reduction  of  armaments,  the  firmer  establishment  of  democracy, 
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mess  in  diplomacy,  a more  unified  Europe,  a more  secure  peace — all  are  menaced  by 
e intrigues.  We  shall  do  our  best  to  oppose  Britain’s  entrance  into  any  war  that  this 
give  rise  to.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Labour  Party,  if  it  should  come  to  power,  or 
d a determining  influence  during  the  next  year  or  two,  will  regard  itself  as  bound  by 
e military  and  diplomatic  commitments,  made  in  secret,  and  in  defiance  of  the  general 
sy  in  foreipi  affairs  to  which  the  party  is  pledged.  It  may  be  possible  for  the  powerful 
•cracy  which  at  present  in  Paris  manages  the  affairs  of  Europe  to  begin  a new  war ; 
since  it  would  be  necessarily  a long  war  it  will  rest  with  the  forces  of  Labour  to  see 
ther  it  shall  be  continued.” 
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1 he  Manifesto  is  signed  by  the  following  : 

Hon.  T.  Ashton,  formerly  General  Secretary,  Miner.s’  Federation. 

Hon.  C.  W.  Bowerman,  M.P.  ; Secretary  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress. 

Hon.  W.  Brace,  M.P.,  Miners’  F ederation ; formerly  Under  Secretary  for  Home  Affairs. 
J*  T.  Brow  nlie.  Chairman  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Clynes,  M.P.,  President  General  Workers’  Union,  formerly  Food  Controller. 
W.  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  the  Brassworkers’  Union. 

C.  Duncan,  Secretary  of  the  Workers’  Union. 

F.  W.  Goldstone,  National  Union  of  Teachers  ; formerly  Labour  M.P.  for  Sunderland. 
Fred.  Hall,  M.P.,  Yorkshire  Miners’  Association. 

Hon.  John  Hodge,  M.P.,  British  Steel  Smelters’  Association  ; formerly  Minister  of 
ibour  and  Minister  of  Pensions. 

Walter  Hudson,  National  Union  of  Railw^aymen  ; late  Labour  M.P.  for  Newcastle- 
i-T\me. 

W.  H.  Hutchinson,  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
)mmittee  of  the  Labour  Party. 

J.  W.  Ogden,  Amalgamated  Weavers  ; Chairman  of  Trades  Union  Congress,  1918. 
W.  F.  Purdy,  Ship  Constructors  and  Shipwrights’  Association ; Chaiiman  Labour 
irty  Conference,  1918. 

T.  Shaw,  M.P.,  Secretary  International  Congress  of  Textile  Workers. 

H.  Skinner,  T3^pographical  Association ; member  of  Parliamentary  Committee 
ades  Union  Congress, 

Hon.  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.P.,  General  Secretary  National  Union  of  Railwa^^men. 

A.  G.  Walkden,  Secretary  of  the  Railway  Clerks’  Association. 

R.  B.  W.ALKER,  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Workers'  Union. 

Jas.  Wignall,  M.P.,  National  Organizer  of  Dock,  Riverside,  and  General  Workers* 
lion. 

Robert  Young,  M.P.,  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engin<ws, 
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LABOUR’S  REPLY  TO  CRITICISM. 

In  reply  to  criticisms  of  the  Labour  Manifesto,  published  in  the  Times,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  R. 
Clynes,  M.P.,  sent  the  following  letter : 

Sir, — Neither  the  criticisms  directed  by  yourself  editorially,  nor  by  correspondents,  at 
the  recent  Labour  Manifesto  on  Russian  policy  signed  by  twenty-one  union  officials, 
have  dealt  with  the  specific  reasons  therein  brought  forward  for  supporting  the  policy  it 
recommends. 

It  is  objected  that  peace  with  the  Soviets  would  condone  their  atrocities.  Did  then  peace 
with  the  Tsar’s  Government  or  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  condone  atrouous  crimes  of 
which  both  undoubtedly  were  guilty  ? I would  put  this  definite  question  to  critics  'who 
stress  atrocities  : do  they  deny  that  those  Allies  of  ours  were  guilty  sometimes  of  atrocious 
cruelty  ? Did  they  make  those  cruelties  a ground  for  refusing  to  maintain  ordinary 
political  relations  with  the  Tsar’s  Government  or  the  Sultan’s. 

There  are  other  questions  that  must  be  answered  by  critics.  They  are  theee  : 

1.  Do  they  deny  that  the  only  practical  alternative  to  making  peace  is  the  support  of 
Polish,  Japanese,  Rumanian,  Finnish,  Lettish,  and  Esthonian  attacks  upon  the  Russian 
Government  ? 

2.  Do  they  deny  that  the  occupation,  however  “ temporary,”  of  extensive  Russian  terri- 
tory by  Polish,  Japanese,  and  Rumanian  armies  would  rally  nationalist  feeling  to  Lenin’s 
Government,  and  do  for  him  what  a similar  policy  did  for  Napoleon  : make  him  the  master, 
not  of  a revolutionary  party,  but  of  a united  nation  ? 

3.  What  reason  do  they  urge  for  believing  that  future  interventions  w ill  be  any  more  suc- 
cessful than  those  already  undertaken  in  North  Russia,  in  the  Baltic  States,  in  South  Russia, 
in  Siberia,  which  have  all,  from  the  point  of  view  of  securing  a peaceful  and  stable  settle- 
ment, been  dismal  failures  ? 

4.  Where  do  the  advocates  of  such  a policy  propose  to  find  the  funds  necessary  for  putting 
intervention  into  effect  ? Poland  is  bankrupt  and  starving.  We  should  have  to  find  the 
funds.  The  only  other  source  would  be  Japan. 

5.  If  Japan  became  the  main  source  of  economic  support,  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
she  would  not  become,  whether  we  liked  it  or  not,  the  preponderant  power  in  great  areair 
that  were  once  Russia  ? 

6.  Do  they  look  with  equanimity  upon  an  Asiatic  (ard  incidentally’,  non-Christian) 
power  assuming  this  new  role,  and  its  probable  repercussion  over  not  only  the  vast  non- 
Christian  populations,  already  a very  grave  problem  in  our  Empire,  but  upon  future  Aus- 
tralian and  American  susceptibilities  ? 

7.  How  do  they  propose  to  face  even  our  share  of  the  economic  drain  of  financing  a long 
Polish  war  in  Russia,  given  the  present  financial  chaos,  and  the  famine  and  utter  disinte- 
gration of  society  resulting  therefrom  which  already  menaces  great  areas  in  Central  and 
South-Eastern  Europe  ? 

One  word  more.  We  of  the  Labour  Movement  are  continually  being  appealed  to  by  the 
Government  and  its  supporters  to  impress  upon  the  workers  the  menacing  gravity  of 
the  present  economic  and  financial  situation,  and  the  need  for  production  and  saving  of  the 
most  intense  kind,  in  order  to  prevent  irretrievable  bankruptcy'.  Yet  in  the  next  breath 
we  are  asked  to  sanction  the  financing  of  vague  and  ill-defined  military-  commitments  of 
quite  indefinite  extent,  that  may  land  us  in  vast  and  incalculable  expenditure  ; and  to  do 
it  on  the  assurances  of  those  whose  past  assurances  concerning  the  Russian  situation  have 
been  utterly  falsified. 

I submit  that  these  points  have  not  been  adequately  dealt  with  by  our  critics,  and  until 
they  have  been,  and  are  disposed  of,  the  policy  outlined  in  the  recent  Manifesto  represents 
the  only  sane  and  statesmanlike  course. 

Yours,  etc., 

J.  R.  Clynes. 
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